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In the summer of 1997, Judy Stokley took over as Program Director of the Air 
to Air Joint System Project Office (JSPO) at Eglin Air Force Base in Florida. As 
the JSPO Program I Director, she directed much of her attention to reforming the 
Advanced Medium Range Air to Air Missile (AMRAAM) program, which had 
been operational since 1991 and was presently being produced for the Air Force, 
Navy, Marine Corps, and many international customers. Upon careful analysis 
of the program, she found it rife with problems. Two of the most pressing 
included a bloated Average Unit Procurement Cost and an Air Force mandated 
draw down plan that had not been met. In this interview, following her presen- 
tation at the Fourth NASA Masters Forum of Program and Project Managers in 
Dallas last February, Stokley discusses some of the difficulties she experienced in 
carrying out the AMRAAM reforms. 


Stokley is presently Air Force Program Executive Officer for Weapons in 
Washington, D.C. She is responsible for the cost, schedule, and technical per 
formance of a portfolio of air to air and air to-ground weapons programs. These 
programs represent the leading edge of weapons technology, including develop 
ing the next generation of precision-guided munitions -- "smart" bombs -- and 
air superiority missiles. 


ASK: What was the most difficult thing for you about reforming the 

AMRAAM program? 

Stokley: Drawing down the workforce. I've always done everything that the Air 
Force has asked me to do, and if they asked me to do a massive downsizing again, 
I know I would have to do it; but I pray to God, literally, they will find some- 
body else. I've done this once, and I don't ever want to do it again. To stand in 
front of two hundred people and tell them that we are going to be down to less 
than a hundred in one fiscal year, that was really excruciating. A lot of them had 
been on the program for the full twenty years it was in existence. Many felt that 
their jobs were a reward for having made this program a success and thought they 
were going to stay there until they retired. 

ASK: How much of a surprise to them was it when you told them this? 

Stokley: There was an Air Force mandate to draw down the workforce--so every- 
one knew about it--but they didn't know what the plan was. The organization 
was about one year behind the mandated plan, for a lot of reasons. My predeces- 
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sors had not embraced the drawdown and other parts of acquisition reform. So 
there was a perception going in that maybe the organization would be able to 
"escape" compliance with the drawdown directive and other aspects of acquisition 
reform, and that somehow it didn't really apply to them. 

ASK: Did that make it even harder to stand up there in front of them and say 

what you had to do? 

Stokley: Oh yes. I was in this environment where, one, people were sitting there 
very nervous about their jobs and, two, they believed their work was special some- 
how and would be left alone, if only I would argue for them as well as my pred- 
ecessors had. I feared that I would be remembered as the slasher. Ultimately, I 
believe this fear drove me to be a better leader, because I focused on nurturing the 
people and the business in the organization. 

ASK: How did that feel to be seen as a 'slasher'? 

Stokley: That was very strange, I have to tell you. For at least a year or two, I would 
see people whispering when I walked up, especially people on the base outside my 
immediate organization. It was the first time in my life that I experienced a feeling 
of being disliked and gossiped about. But then slowly people got over it, once we got 
through that first phase, and in fact when the program became recognized as quite a 
success and won major awards and was featured in the newspaper, then a lot of the 
base and the community started joining in our joy, taking credit for it. 

ASK: One year seems like a drastic amount of time to draw down your work- 

force by more than half. What made you decide to do it so quickly? 

Stokley: I thought about this a lot and I felt that if you are going to draw down 
the workforce, you ought to decide how much you're going to draw it down and 
you ought to do it as quickly as possible. You can do it slowly, but that seems to 
me like leaving yourself in a state of constant bleeding. My view was to do the 
amputation and let's get well. Plus, I did not intend to just 'pink slip' people and 
say goodbye, good luck, and get out of here. We were going to be systematic 
about finding them work, both the civil servants and the support contractors. 


ASK: Did telling them this make a difference? 
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££ I focused on nurturing 
the people and the 
business in the organ- 
ization. ” 
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Stokley: That was not something they took to heart right away. Until you see it 
happening around you it is hard to fathom. 

ASK: What were their reactions when you announced the drawn down plan? 

Stokley: It was very shocking. The room went silent. I invited them to ask ques- 
tions, and there weren't any. I had a friend who was in the program office at the 
time and I felt that she would be candid with me, so afterwards I asked her, "How 
do you think it went over and what was the gossip afterwards?" She said--and I 
knew for her to phrase it like this that it must have been really bad - "Well Judy, 
everybody knows you did the best you could, and at least you were honest with us." 

ASK: As the year went by, while the draw down was taking place, did you 

have any strategy for letting people communicate their concerns? 

Stokley: We had a team meeting every month, and we discussed where we were 
in the process. At every meeting, beginning with the first one where I announced 
the plan, people got a note card and could write anything they wanted. They 
could vent, they could give us recommendations--whatever. We took every rec- 
ommendation that was printable, and at each team meeting we would get up and 
tell people what we had done. That allowed people to feel like they could really 
scream at us if they wanted. 

ASK: What kind of things did people write? 

Stokley: Some people wrote down things like, "I feel very betrayed." "Please 
don't leave me without an job, I am the only one earning to support my family. " 
Other people wrote down things that were real petty like, "I've asked for the 
Xerox machine on our floor to be fixed over and over and it never works reliably." 
And then other people would write really good recommendations. We imple- 
mented every recommendation, including getting the damn Xerox machine 
fixed. 

ASK: What happened to the 100+ people whose positions were eliminated? 

Stokley: This is something I'm very proud of. Almost all of the people who left 
the AMRAAM program, I would say 95%, got jobs in other programs. I had told 
them this at the first meeting, we were going to get them jobs, nobody was aban- 
doning them, but like I said, until you see it happening around you it is hard to 
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fathom. For government employees, there was plenty of work on the base. We 
had a handful of civil servants and support contractors who never got happy, they 
didn't want to go work in another program, but they were older people who 
eventually decided to retire. 



An F-16C Fighting Falcon from the 416th Flight Test Squadron, Edwards Air 
Force Base, California, launches an advanced medium-range air-to-air missile 
(AMRAAM) over a Navy test range. 


ASK: What was the impact of the reforms on the rest of the base? 

Stokley: Huge. AMRAAM was the largest program on the base, so the changes 
were going to be enormous. The program had grown up in an environment 
where many parts of the base received lots of money every year, like in the test 
wing, and they saw that as their right to the money. 
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“ I had the support of 
my bosses in 
Washington, who told 
them point blank, ‘I 
pay my program 
directors to execute 
efficient and effective 
programs. I do not 
pay them to shore up 
work forces or facili- 
ties at the product 
centers. ” 


ASK: How did you explain this to these stakeholders? 

Stokley: There were compelling reasons why we needed to reform. Basically, 
50% of the unit cost of AMRAAM wasn't going into the missile. 

ASK: Where was all the money going? 

Stokley: There was a huge amount of redundancy and waste. For example, we 
had five different simulations checking the performance of the missile. All five 
were duplicating each other. At Eglin we had two, neither of which I could see 
the point of carrying. One was with the program from the beginning. The sec- 
ond was this brand new facility that was supposed to be the best in the world and 
all that. AMRAAM was the primary contributor. We pumped more money into 
that facility than I could believe. I didn't see why we needed so many simula- 
tions. The contractor of course had to have his; he had to have some way of ver- 
ifying his performance; but these others were just wasting a lot of money to 
duplicate data. 

ASK: How did people who were involved in the areas react to you? 

Stokley: Well, many people were angry with me. There were mean e-mails that 
were forwarded to me, and some officials complained to my bosses in 
Washington. I had the support of my bosses in Washington, who told them point 
blank, T pay my program directors to execute efficient and effective programs. I 
do not pay them to shore up work forces or facilities at the product centers." 

ASK: Still, it must have been difficult dealing with hostilities like that. 

Stokley: Whenever you are doing something really different, really innovative 
and creative, and you are out there trying to create something more powerful 
than your predecessors, you are going to have attackers. There are going to be 
people who don't agree with you. People will feel threatened by you. If they fun- 
damentally don't believe in changing the way they do things, you can't convince 
them to like changing. You can only hope they will leave you alone until they can 
see that the change is working. 

ASK: I imagine you had to brief the Base Commander often on what you 

were doing. How did that go? 
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Stokley: One thing I learned about myself is that I am not a quitter. I briefed 
him once and the tension in the room was thick enough to slice with a dull knife. 
He was quite aggressive in his criticisms. I was courteous and replied over and 
over, "Noted sir, next chart." At the end, I said, "Thank you very much for your 
attention today and all the time you have given me. I am the Program Director 
and I will proceed as planned with this program. Thank you very much." 
Through all of this I was just extremely courteous. I always tell people that these 
are very powerful things to say, "Thank you very much, I have noted all of your 
concerns. This is the way I am dealing with them, this is the way we're going." 
You can beat down a whole lot of bureaucracy by doing that. 


11 It is never easy to sit 
calmly and not 
become argumenta- 
tive when you are 
being attacked. ” 


ASK: Did that come naturally, or did you have to swallow hard to say those 

things? 


Stokley: It is never easy to sit calmly and not become argumentative when you 
are being attacked. I practiced a lot in front of a mirror. But seriously, it is a dif- 
ficult thing to do for most of us, but if you can't do it you will sooner or later 
become stunted as a leader. 


ASK: I know you are often invited to speak about leadership. What do you 

regard as the key ingredients of a leader? 

Stokley: It seems to me that people are leaders when they have a compelling 
vision that is really part of their heart and soul. They really believe it. And it 
comes out of them kind of like poems come from the great poets. It's part of their 
soul, and it's part of how they think about the world. When that vision comes 
forward, they haven't had a committee get together and write them a vision state- 
ment on a plastic card--it is part of their core being, and you can just tell. And 
when you work for someone like that, you know her vision is who she is. Every 
now and then in our lives, we have gotten to work with someone like that. And 
we say, "Oh my God, this time will not come again," because we know where we 
are headed and we know what the vision is, and we know it's got to be a good 
vision or else this person would not believe in it and love it the way she does. So 
that is what I think leadership starts with: a person who has a vision that is the 
core of her soul and beliefs. 





